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INTRODUCTION 


In our attempt to universalize elementary education, we 
have Ijcn pince ir- ^pendence to provide adequate 

schooling facilities for all children. We have also been 
trying to improve the school curriculum so that children feel 
benefitted and do not leave before completing atlcast the 
elementary stage (Mitra, 1979, p.l). 

Yet the goal of universalization of elementary education 
has not been even approximated. The education system in 
India faces multiple problems of wiiich shortfall in enrollment 
at the primary stage and the problems of wastage and stagnai- 
tion are the major ones. Non-enrollment, v;astage and stagnsu- 
tion loom large on the educational horizon in every major city 
(Swaminathan, 1977)i According to 1981 census*, the national 
average of students reaching class V is only 39 per cent and 
in class II, 75 per cent if that in class I is 100 per cent. 

The significantly high failure and drop out rate in 
early school years is a grave concdi'n”^6ng educationists, 
educational planners and programmers. This colossal wastage 
of human talent, its implications in terms of national wastage 
and that too during primary years is indeed alarming. The 
situa'.loD is truly diohoi moua. On the ne hand we have as 
our national goal free and compulsory education for all, on 
the other hand there,is sheer wastage and neglect of 
potential. 

It would be erroneous to assume that rate of failure is 
due to lack of cognitive competence. The causes of wastage 
and stagnation at the lower-primary level include continuous 
admission throughout the year, irregularLty of attendance, 
limited educational equipments, overcrowded classes, inflexi¬ 
ble curricula, inadequate training of teachers, and over-s 
emphasis on examination (Chatterjec, 1 975; Rama Rao, 1979; 
Naik, 1983). Pailure becomes one of the root causes for 
wastage and stagnation. Repeated failure leads to dropout 
of children from the educational stream. 


*Gited in Child Atlas of India, UNIGEP, 1981. 
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Dlse.dvafltagcd Children and Academic Aohiovemetit 

Education is the moat important vehiclo of social mobi¬ 
lity i-’-'ich offers a poasi'Mity for the disadvantaged child. 
"Educaxioti in its bi'oadesii context is, however, one of the 
fundamental strcregies for overcoming the effects of dis- 
ndvantage , when seen as a total learning experience maximising 
the individual's capacity for physical, social, emotional and 
Intellectua,! development” (Report of Bernard Van Leer Founda¬ 
tion, 1979, p,2 9 as cited in Verma, A., and Saraswathi, ID.S., 
1980). 


Children coming from the lower socio-economic class (SBS) 
fail in large numbers and drop-out. These children come to 
school without the basic concepts which the middle class 
children have. Bc-rietcr and Englemann call it the 'hidden 
curriculum' which the lower class children lack. Hence they 
lack the readiness for school, and start their schooling v/ith 
a basic disadvantaged as compared to the middle SBS children. 


Such a child's condition to failure is very apparent in his 
lack of academic achievement vdaich is widely evidenced 
(Jaiswal and Singh, 1978; Singh, 1979). 

Poverty has a direct and visible impact on the child 
whethorin urban or in rural areas. Singh (1980, p.1) aptly 


sums Uy tL„ c-aditl-uj of jliildron in poverty settings. He 
states, poverty an strike with many hands. The poor child'- 
is malnourished and diseased. The parents do not provide a 
model vhich he can initiate to his advantage. He grows up 
without any intellectualstiDulation, He does not go to school 


and if he does, he drops out early or is doomed to failure. 
No one expects him to succeed therefore he does not expect 
either. 


While several researohos have pointed oat that poor 
ohlldrea vdien oompared with middle claes ohlldren are not less 
Intelligent In early years of their childhood, they fail to 
oompete and score aa well as their middle class counterparts. 
These a^ferenoos widen with eaoh passliig.year as the onmiula- 
ve defioionoies bulla up (Slogh aud JaiaVal, 1950 ). Various 
OB conducted In India on oomparatlva performance of lower 
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and middle class children on various school related learning 
tasks reiterate this fact (Murlidliaran, 1978; Rao, 1979; Bevli, 
1978; ^''umar and Murlidharr A, 1979; Singh, 1978; Mohite, 1973; 
Shastri, 1 984), The evidence resulting from an extensive and 
intensive investigation reveals the intellectual depression, 
achievement lag and personality aberrations of the culturally 
and economically disadvantaged (Rath, 1 982). 

On the one hand, there are researches indicating consis¬ 
tently the better learning performance of the middle and higher 
class children as compared to their lower class counterparts. 

On the other hand, there are some researchers and psycholo¬ 
gists consenting that the low performance of the lower class 
children on the tests reflect only the 'difference' in the 
language and dialect and not the 'deficit', Vfhile the increa¬ 
sing recognition of the fact that non-standard forma of 
language or dialects are not necessarily deficient but only 
different is Undoubtedly an important step forward .,, neither 
the wider society, not the disadvantaged parents themselves, 
nor the school system may value the -non-standard firom for 
various reasons, no matter how rich and complex the non¬ 
standard forms may be" (Verma and Soraswathi, 198o), 

In response to these findings remedial measures for the 
total aevelopment of thes - children have been offered by 
educationists anl the psychologists. It has become a national 
commitment to educate these children to the fullest of their 
abilities. Various intervention programmes at homes or in 
schools have been designed and implemented with aignifloeuit 
gains (Murlidharan, 1978; Mohite, 1976; Murlidharan and 
Banerjee, 1974; Dosai, 1978; Verma and Mistry, 1980), "In 
India, the need of the time is to put special emphasis on 
offering well structured teaching programmes to the vast dis¬ 
advantaged masses with a view to bringing them on par with the 
advantaged sections of the society" (Rath, 19812, p.245). 

Special oorapensatory programmes have been suggested to 
equip the disadvantaged children with an enriched cognitive 
background comparable to that of other advantaged children. 
Disadvantaged children nQQ|d greater help, especially in 
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in subDGcts like language and arithmetic (Rath, 1 982), They 
also need greater help in language since their verbal environ¬ 
ment : restrictive (Bern. Jein, 1971). 

At this stags it is necessary to face th3 grim reality 
that primary education has yet to reach all over school age 
children when the school system is far from satisfactory, 
what priority can be accorded for special assistance through 
Individualization? Would it not ultimately be determined on 
the basis of how many such children there sro in a standard 


primary classroom? 

In view of these information Mohite (1 984) developed and 
implemented a classroom programme to primary school children 
who had difficulties in learning to read and write. Since 
reading and writing are the crucial learning skills in primary 
education and since the children encounter difficulties in 
these skills, the study focused on reading and writing. While 
^planning the programme the following questions were kept in 
^nd, First, how best can we provide education for indivi- 
paals, so that whatever his home circumstances, he can reach 
Ihe highest mental and personal development of which he is 

I apable? Second, how best can we do it "now" in the existing 
ir cum‘stances and facilit*' "ss. Such programmes also have to 
e viewed olwug with oth^ar aspects, from the point of view of 
ts application ■’ n the student classroom as it exists today 
t is unrealistic to expect teachers to attend to the problems 
nd nature of treatment of an individual child in a large 
lassroom. Hence the programme has to he effective when 
Iccuted to a group of children and would deal with their 
|neral difficulties in learning to read, write and spell. 

I The classroom instruction programme developed by Mohite 
toved viable anct effective. The major focus was on developing 
programme that would serve two fold purpose; first, it would 
iieXp the children overcome their difficulties in reading ajid 
writing by teaching them the underlying skills. Second, it 
|would focus on covering the content of their prescribed 
I syllabus. In short the programme was both skill and content 
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oriented simultaneously. Besides, the programme was planned 
to be administered in a standard classroom setting without 
the Uf of any specializet instructional aterials. It had 
to fit into the classroom schedule, operate within the limiteu 
tions of a standard classroom and yet be effective in covering 
content and teaching necessary skills. 

The results indicated that, v/hile the performance of the 
control group remained more or less the same, the children 
v/ho were exposed to the programme improved significantly. The 
improvement v/as mainly reveaded through the fact that most of 
the children showed gains in each test measui*e namelyj Pre- 
requisitc Reading test, Graded Word Test (Oral), Graded Word 
Test (Vh’itteii), and Reading Analysis Test. In sum, the pro¬ 
gramme on the v/hole proved effective in helping children to 
read and vnrite simple words and lessons of their texts. 

Using this research as a, backdrop the present project 
was undertaken whereby children with learning difficulties 
were to be identified and programme was planned and implemented 
for thecn children from 3 Gujarati medium schools of Baroda. 

The main purpose was the implementation of the programme 
by the cj.asf3 teachers independently, \JhilQ the viability of 
the programme was already ■’’ested, it vms -^elt necessary to 
field it in few primary 

schools. 

The project was divided into phases. 

Phase-wise presentation of the research : 

PHASE I 

Objective I 

To develop suitable screening devices which would enable 
teachers ;irith minimum qualifications to identify children 
with learning difficulties. 

Specific Objectives 

1. To develop a Teachers* Rating Scale (TRS) to identify 
children having learning difficulties. 

2. To develop a Graded Word Test of spelling to identify 
spelling difficulties. 
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5. To develop a Criterion Refrenced Test of Reading 

covering major components of reading skills- (a) oral 
T ading, (b) Silent 3 ading, (c) Lis'^ening comprehension, 
(d) Word recognition, (g) Hearing sounds in words, 

PHASE II 

Objective II 

To identify cliildren with learning difficulties from 
standards I to IV of four Municipal schools. 

PHASE III 

Objective III 

To develop a classroom instruction programme of reading 
and writing for children facing difficulty in learning. 
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DEVELOPMENT OP TESTS 
Phaae I 

Broad bneotive 

To develop suitable screening devices which would enable 
teachers with miriimum qualification to identify children with 
learning difficulties. 

To fulfil this objective. Teachers' Rating Scale (TRS) 
to identify children with learning difficulties. Graded Word 
Test (GWT) of sp^fel^ng to identify spelling difficulties, and 
Criterion-Reference^eat (CRT) of Reading were developed as 
follows, 

(A) Developing a Teaohgca' Rating Scale 

The Rating Scale consists of six major behavioral areas- 
Auditory Comprehension, Spoken Language, Visual Discrimination, 
Motor Coordination, Personal Social Behavior, and Memory. 

Under each specific area observable behavior traits are 
Included. The behavior manifested through the selected areas 
are indicative of difficulties in reading and writing. The 
items are stated behaviorally so that a teacher can observe 
in her day-to-day classroom teaching. Learning difficulties 
for the Rating Scale was defined as, "the extent to which the 
dlffic” Lties hinder a chi?'a class performance and thereby 
the cliiid fails''. Based on this each item had three levels 
under it. They ore: 

Level A : Below average behavior. 

Level B ; Average for age and grade. 

Level C : Above average behavior. 

On the scale of 41 items validity and reliability was 
established. 

Content validity was established by getting response 
from 12 experts from the field of social work, education, 
psychology, personnel in ■welfare agencies, supervisors and 
teachers of primary schools, and experts from Child Develop¬ 
ment Department, M.S. University, Baroda. Dependitig on 
consensus of these experts relevant changes were made. 

Construct validity of a test is the extent to which a 
test may be said to measure a theoretioal trait or construct. 
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For this, scorea of 41 items of Rating Scale were correlated 
with (i) scores on Graded ¥opd Test (GWT - which is a group 
test), (ii) scores on Read .ng Analysis Test (RAT - which is an 
individual teat). 

(i) Scores of 120 children on the Rating Scale were 
correlated with scores on G\i/T. 

Table 1 

Sc orea on GWT and TRS (n t; 120) 



Mean 

Standard 

deviation 

GVffi 

20 

9.37 

TRS 

35 

10.59 

Correlation 


0.63 


(ii) Scores of 27 children on the Rating Scale were 
correlated with Reading Analysis Test (RAT) - 
an individual tost. 

Table 2. 

' on RAT' and;TRS (n = 27) 


Mean Standard 

--- deviation 

RAT 7- 99 27.76 

35.70 11.18 

Correlt.sion 0.67 


Criterion-related validity was established by correlating 
TRS scores with an outside criteria, such as academic scorea. 
The criterion for the present study was academic scores on the 
subDocts: Gujajrati, Arithmetic, and environmental science 
Table 3 

^ corep oti .TRS agd Acade m ic Perfomaocft. (n = 11 Pl 


Academic scores 
TRS 

Correlation 


Mean 

--1- -a _t_ 

60.88 

37.74 

0.51 


^andard 

deviation 

22.17 

10.14 
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Reliabiiity of the Rating Scale was calculated by the 
method by Diedrlch, 1964 (cited in Harris, 1 974, pp.144-145). 

It is .alculated on the b ^is of number of items, the mean 
and the standard deviation. (Dhe reliability thus obtained 
was 0,96 approximately, . 

B, Dev eloping a Grraded V/ord (Pest 

Graded Word Test (gwT) is a Gujarati spelling test. Its 
main purpose is to discriminate between good spellers and poor 
spellers. Since the ability for correct spelling to a large 
extent determines the quality of writing, it also in turn 
determines the success in learning. 

The v;ord lists for Grades I, II,-III, and IV were pre¬ 
pared according to the levels of 'Barakhadi’, Barakhadi is a 
series of twelve letters made by adding vowels to consonents. 
The word list begins with simple v/ords and proceeds to include 
a set of words more complex than the previous. All the letters 
of Gujarati script are represented. 

The construct validity of this test was established by 
correlating GVffi scores with the scores on Teachers' Rating 
Scale (trs) described earlier, for 100 children, 25 in each 
grade. The correlations wore moderate to high as shown in 
Table ^, 

Table 4 

Con struct Validity for GWT 


Grades 

I II 

III 

IV 

» 

Correlations 

.90 .82 

.61 

,54 


The criterion-related validity is established by correla¬ 
ting scores on GWT with an outside criteria, -The criterion 
for this study ws-s the scores of children on Gujarati language 
written test. The sample was 100 children, 25 from each 
grade. The correlations indicated v/ere as follows; 
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Table 5 

Criterion-Related Validity for G-WT 


Grades 

I 

II III IV 

Correlations 

.87 

,84 ,80 .65 


Reliability ia the consistency in scores by a student 
when measured on the same test. The test-retest method of 
reliability was used. 

■' Table 6 

RGliabllity for GVJT 


Grades 

I 

II III IV 

Correlations 

.91 

.85 .97 .87 


Thus validity and reliability of the test was established, 

) Pgveloping a Criterion-Referenced Test (ORT) 

Two tests have been developed as part of CRT (i) for 
spelling and (ii) for reading. The test for reading 
includes the following sub-components: oral reading, silent 
read'^ng, listening compr-henaion, hearing sounds in words, 
and word recognition. Tue tests are in Gujarati, 

For construction of the CRT, abilities were first 
defined. The performance objectives were then set aCtsr 
screening the tbxt books of Grades I to IV of Gujarati 
medium in terms of the content of spelling and reading 
tests. The performance objectives included: 

1. What the students must do, 

2. Under what conditions the student will engage in 
this behavior, and 

5. How well the student should perform. 

The criterion referenced tests have been constructed 
in the following format: 
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Skill ; l/toicsh defines ability. 

Task: which includes the materials needed for testing 

the skill being measures. 

Directions ; are given for the student to whom the test is to 
be given and for the teacher* who will administer the 
teat. 

Scoring ; explains the procedure of scoring the skill being 
measured. 

Content validity and accuracy of performance objectives 
of the CRTs for spelling and reading were established through 
expert and teacher opinion. 

The CRT for reading and spelling has been standardized 
on a sample of 40 children of Alembic, a Gujarati medium 
school of Raroda. Top ten students from grades, I, II, III, 
and IV each were chosen for this purpose. 

Thus at the end of Phase I, as per the objectives, three 
tests namely the Teachers* Rating Scale, The Graded Word 
Test, and Criterion-Referenced Test for spelling and reading 
were developed. 
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CHAPTER II 

CLASSROOM PROGRAMME OE RBAGIRG AND lifRUING 


With the completiOQ of Phase I a battery of teats was 
available to identify children with learning difficulties in 
reading and writing. This led to the next two phases of the 
project. 

Phase 11 . _ 

Objectiv e 

To identify children with learning difficulties from 
standards I to IV of 3 Gujarati medium schools of Baroda. 

Phase III 
Objective 

To develop and implement a classroom programme of 
reading and writing for children facing difficulties in 
learning. 

The objectives of Phase II and III were catered to 
simultaneously. 

The programme was implemented in 3 Gujarati medium schools 
of Baroda. Of these 2 were private schools and one was a 
Municipal Corporation school. The general procedure of sample 
selec-' ’.on, programme adml istration, research design, and 
analysis was common for ail the schools. 

Method 

Research Design 

Two group experimental-control, pre-post design was 
employed; 

Experimental group Control group 

Pre-testing Pre-testing 

(one week gap) 

Programne 

(one week gap) 

Post-testing 


Post-testing 
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The independant variable was introduced through the 
programme on reading and writing and its effect on the 
depend-nt variable of lear.'ing difficulties was studied. 

Sample Selection 

After seeki.ig permission of school principals, children 
in grades of I to IV were tested. Each grade in every school 
had three divisions A, B, and C. Randomly one division for 
all the four grades was selected as experimental and another 
division as control group, e,g. All ‘A' divisions i*e, I-A, 
II-A, III-A, IV-A as experimental groups and all ‘B' divisions 
i.e. L.B, II-B, III-B, and IV^B as control groups. 

Sample selection consisted Of the following steps: 

1. All the children of the first to four standards, in 
sections 'A* and •B* were administered the Graded Word 
Test (GW). 

2. The children who scored 20 and below on GW were 
identified. 

5, These children thus selected were than administered the 
Reading Analysis Test (RAT). 

4, The children who were at the Ist level in at least two 
out of tliree components of the RAT were than retained, 

5, The teachers were than asked to rate these children 
c.* the Teachers’ Rat'■’g Scale (TRS). 

6, Bor TRS the overall total scores as well as sub-scores 
were considered to identify specific difficulties. 
Children scoring below 27 in TRS were identified as 
having learning'difficulties. 

Thus the children who fell into the lower category on 
all the three tests i.e. GWT, RAT, and TRS were selsoted as 
sample and were considered to have learning difficulties. 
Tools Used for Ident i fication 

Children were pre-tested to identify those with diff¬ 
iculties in learning to read and.write. The tests developed 
in the earlier phase and other tests, were used for this 
purpose. They were: 
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* (i) The graded Word Teat (&WT) ; Graded Word Test (GWT) 
is a Gujarati spelling teat. The word lists for I, II, III, 
and . 7 standards are pre, ^ed according jo the levels of 
• Barakhadi'. It begins with simple words and proceeds to 
include a set of words more complex than the previous. 

*(ii) The Teachers* Rating Scale (TRS) ; It is a rating 
scale to identify difficulties of children in learning to 
read and vjrite. It covers six major behavioral areas - 
Auditory comprehension, Spoken language. Visual discrimina¬ 
tion, Motor coordination, Personal social behavior and 
Memory, Under each specific area observable behavioral 
traits are included, 

(iii) Reading Analysis Test (RAT ); RAT based on 
Durrell's Reading Analysis teat consists of three paragraphs 
for each standard, progressing in complexity. The child is 
having difficulties if ho is at the 1st level paragraph, 

RAT consists of listening comprehension, oral reading, 
silent reading, recognition, and hearing sounds in words. 

(iv) I>raw!-A-Man Teat (itAM) ; This test developed by 
Phatak is judge the IQ of a child and establish his/her 
normalcy. Because the programme claims to benefit only 
those children who are nrrmal and face learning difficulties. 
Programme Imoieinontation 

Pre-testirg results helped in identifying specific diff¬ 
iculties of each child as well as common difficulties faced 
by children in each grade. The programme was administered 
to the experimental group leaving a gap of one week after 
pre-testing. Graded Work sheets catering to each child's 
specific difficulty wore given to the children through the 
teachers. These worksheets were selected from the programme 
developed by Mohite (1985) (refer AppendJa I). This programae 
includes all possible exercises from identification of 
alphabets to the moat complex ones covering the text book 

content of each grade. The duration of the programme varied 
from school to school, 

Phaaelr -tteough tho proseat project ia 
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After a gap of oae week, post-togtlog was done by 
admiaiatering SW, RA!I!> and IDRS to all the children of both 
expe' Imental as well as ontrol groups. 

Aaalv^sis 

» 

The pre. and post-tost data vias qualitatively and 
quantitativaly analysed to see whether the programiae made 
any impact or not, Iho analyses was done for all the three 
Q tests, namely, GW- RAI, and IRS separately. The mean 
significant differences as measured through t-test were 
computed. 


The above procedure was common for all the three schools 
with little variations for eanh. Reportof programme Implemen¬ 
tation in each school follows. 

It includes sotting and location of the school, the 

sample, time schedule followed for programme implamentation, 

programme per se, teaser's characteristics and detailed 
analyses. 
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Progr^e Implementation In Utkersh Vidyalaya 
Settin g and Location 

The programme for children with, learning difficulties 
was first tried out in Utkersh Yidyalaya which is a private 
aujarati medium school. The school has classes from K.G. 
till the Xllth standard. There are seperate neighbouring 
buildings for the primary and secondary sections respectively. 
The school is well constructed. The classrooms are spacious 
and well ventilated. There is a lot of space for the children 
to play. There is a huge lawn inside the school building, 
which is surrounded by classes, and there is also a playground 
outside. 

The children of the 1st and 2nd standards sit on mattre¬ 
sses with a small low desk for writing, while children of 3rd 
and 4th standards have regular chairs and benches. In all the 
four classes, the class teachers teach all the subjects. 

Method 

sample 

The programme on Learning Difficulties was given in four 
atanderda I, II, III, and IV, Since the children wore not 
divid-d on the basis of their abilities into divisions, 
randomly all the "A" divisions were taken as experimental 
groups and "B" divisions as control groups. Therefore - 
lA, IIA, IIIA, and IVA were experimental groups, and 
IB, IIB, IIIB, and IVB were control groups. 

As per the research design of the project children were 
pre-tested on GWT, TRS, RAT, and DAM to Identify those child¬ 
ren who face difficulties in reading and writing. The sample 
thus selected was as shown in Table 7. 

Table 7, 

Sample of ITtkorah Vidvalava 


Grades 

liivisioa 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

Total 

Experimental A 

7 

8 

11 

5 

31 

Control B 

7 

5 

16 

6 

34 
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From theae groups, by the end of the programme, one child 
each from standard IVA and Std.IIIB left the school. Thus the 
total sample vras 63, out f v^Lich 30 were in experimental 
group and 33 in control group. 

Rapport was already established in this school as prior 
to this students had taken help of teachers to collect data 
for their msisters ' dissertation. An initial meeting v/as 
called of all the teachers of I to IV standards and the super¬ 
visor, to give orientation to them about the progrsanme and 
their role. The time schedule followed was as below: 

For Experimental Group (lA, IIA, IIIA, IVA) 

1st week of December 1984 to 


14th January 1985 i.e. 6 weeks 

Gap of one week 

21st January 1 985 to 
24th March 1 985 


Pre-testing 

Programme given to 
children with learning 
difficulties 

Mid-evaluation 

Gap of 4 months due to anti-reservation stir in Gujarat, 
Schools were closed. 


After 25th March to 
12th April 1985 i.e. 


9 weeks 


3 weeks 


21st August to 21st 
September 1 985 5 weeks 

Gap c_ 1 week 

End of September to I ' •. *, 

12th November 1 385 7 weeks 


Programme given again 
to the same children 


Post-testing 


For Control Group (IB, JIB, IIIB, IVB) 


21 at January to End 
February 1 985 

End of September to 
12th November 1985 


6 weeks 


Pre-testing 

Post-testing 


7 weeks 
Programme Implementation 

The programme was Implemented in two phase of 9 and 5 
weeks respectively. 

In the first phase of 9 weeks, from 21st January 1985 
to 24th March 1 985 the programme was implemenfted by class 
teachers to children for 3 hours per week. The work, sheets 
were Individually given though children sat in a group, For 
these hours the sitting arrangement of the diass was changed 
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for convenience of -the teacher. Groups were formed within the 
major group of children having difficulties depending on 
their Level and type of difficulty, By-;.the end of this 
period teachers started giving few sheets as home work. 

The second phase of the programme i.e. 21st August to 
21st Soptemher 1965, began after mid-evaluation and a gap of 
4 months. During this phase only one teacher was responsible 
for giving the programme. She wets the Art and Crafts teacher. 
She had 2 periods in a v/eek in each class and each standard 
from I to IV. Hence she gave the sheets to the children for 
those 2 periods i.e, 1 hour. 

Hence the beginning 3 hours per week only in the school 
was modified to 3 hours of combined work at home and school. 

By the end of the programme in the 2nd phase the time was 
shortened to only one hour. The shortening of time for the 
programme was due to the fact that three teachers left the 
school and hence rest of the staff was overburdened and could 
not cope up with their regular work, the extra duties and 
the programme, 

Programme Content 

The programme content was decided on the basis of the 
diffi' ulties faced by chi'Iren. The children of Utkersh 
Vidyalaya on the performance on graded Word Test indicated 
problems of omitsion, substitution, missing out on 
problems with 

Children of all the four grades faced difficulties in 
listening comprehension, oral reading, and silent reading. 
Though corapcjratively children in higher grades i.e. Ill and 
IV performed poorly as compared to children in lower grades 
i.e. I and II. These results were confirmed by the Teachers' 
Rating and the Teachers' Rating Scale. 

Depending on these difficulties appropriate exercises 
were selected from the programme developed by Mohite (1983) 
(Appendix I), For eg. if children missed writing 
the following exerciaev were given, 
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1, Do at the .appropriate placea: 

e>c 

2 , Underline the worda with 55:1 <fl) on it; 

^S\ ^>v 

Teachers Gharacteriatios 

As the success or' failure of this programme for children 
with learning difficulties mainly depends on the teachers, it 
would be appropriate here to describe briefly, the charac- 
teristics/qualities of each teacher, who gave the programme. 

As mentioned earlier when the programme started, the 
class teachers were responsible for giving the programme to 
the children. 

The first standard teacher was very cooperative from the 
beginning. She was always accomodating about timings, and 
never hesitated in taking the sheets. She had a very posi¬ 
tive attitude towards the children. She never criticized 
her children, was very ^varm with them, it could be easily 
seen that she had a good rapport with her class. On the 
other hand sometimes, it earned that she hsid an unreali^lc 
picture of her children's abilj,^ie 8 . She kept saying"**Ai 
e>.\ children know everything). 

Because of this reason she did not give a realistic feedback 
about them, though she did not have any difficulty in execu¬ 
ting the programme. She was very helpful in giving feedback 
regarding individual children, the programme activities etc. 
She complained a lot about the parents of the children with 
learning difficulties, and felt that their lack of contribu¬ 
tion was reasons v;hy those children face 

difficulty. 

The third standard teacher was not very cooperative from 
the beginning. She was very sure that the children with 
learning difficulties in the class,1 will not progress, \^at- 
ever one docs. There were maximum numbea? of children with 
difficulties In her class. It seems it was the first time 
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she h:id so many children who needed extra help. She could not 
cope with tho problem. She was very reluctant to try out the 
progrr-ime, ^Thc investigator v/as present for 2 weeks to help 
her with the programme. She had a habit of criticizing 
children in the front of the whole class. 

Tho fourth standard teachesr had to give the programme to 
only 5 children in her class, so goie found it very easy. She 
was very punctua.1 in getting the sheets completed. She was 
warm with the children. She was not very helpful in giving 
feedback regarding individual children. 

All the four teachers were very much concerned a,bout 
having the class work notebooks of the children complete. 

They alv^ays complained that if the children with learning 
difficulties, are given the programme during tho class hours, 
they cannot copy from the blackboard and thus complete their 
notebooks. So they preferred giving the programme dirring 
craft and physical education periods. 

On the whole all the staff members of the school were 
reserved. Their interactions with each other were also 
limited. Moreover they were over burdened with work, so they 
did not have any time to sit free in the staff room. Because 
of th^-e reasons, it was %'iry difficult to built a rapport with 
the teachers. As a result of this close atmosphere, the 
interactions of the teachers with the investigator were not 
as comfortable as they should have been. 

Analysis 

The analysis was done seperately for all the throe tests 
i.G. GVfP, RAT, and TRS. 

Reading Analysis Test 
1. Listening comprehension 

The Tabic 8 reveals that in experimental group almost 
all children in all tlie classes shifted for the better 
except in Std.lV where 5 out of 4 children remained at the 
same level, V/horeas in control group most of the children 
shif*fced below their p:?6-test level thus performing poorly^ 
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though vecry few did shift for the better. 

Keeping 'standard' variable constant the Table reveals 
that as against 16 chilrtren who performed at level I and 
belc r J experimental ,;;roup during pr j-test, only six 
children were performing so low during post-test whereas in 
control group xhe number shifted from 12 during pre to 11 
during post-test. 

There were 10 and 4 children in experimental and control 
group respectively performing at zero level during pre¬ 
testing. During post-testing 3 and 5 children in experimental 
and control group respectively were performing at the aero 
level. 

To summarize, in all the four standards, except std.lV 
in the experimental group, children shifted to higher level 
of performance, number of children scoring zero reduced to 
none; more children performed at a level expected of them. 

2 . Oral Reading 

As seen from the Table 9 irrespective of standards more 
experimental group children shifted to higher level paragraphs 
as compared to control group children. 

During pre-testing 15 and 7 children from experimental 

and control group respectively wore at I level and below I 

lev'-l. During post-tes^ine 5 an-i ii ohiiLU'sn from exp^i- 

.. iGspectively were below and on 

level I. 


During pre-testing from 10 children on zero level in 
axperimental group only one child remained at that level 
during post-testing. This child could not read at all and 
had progressed to reading level though failed to pass on 
level I. In control group 4 children were at zero level 

during pre-testing and during post-testing lo children indi¬ 
cated zero level, 

pro\efti!r r ^ children were at II or III level a„,ieg 
y whereas during poet-testing the number el 
Children increased to 25, 
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To conclude, in all the four standards children in the 
experimental group shifted for better which was seen from the 
shift '.n level of perforr- -ice of the children during poS(/- 
testing, and only one child remained at zero level. 

5. Sil ent Reading 

The Tabic 10 indicates that overall, Irrespective of 
Standards most of the children in the experimental group have 
shifted to higher levels. Out of 13 children in experimental 
group during pre-testing who were at zero level, only 2 
children remained at that level during post-testing. In 
control group instead of 5 children at zero level during pre¬ 
testing, 12 children were at zero level during post-testing. 
Out of 50 children in experimental group 24 children were at 
the II and III level during post-testing instead of 10 
during pre-teating. 

Thus the programme indicated a marked improvement in the 
experimental group children's performance % on RAT, 

The results of G-IVT and TRS are looked at from two points; 

1. The pro- and post- differences of each group i.e. experi¬ 
mental and control for each standard i.e. I, II, HI, 
and IV is observed, 

2. - comparison is made 3f pre- to pre- and post- to post¬ 
results between experimental and control groups, For 
all the scu-res t-value has been calculated. 

Graded V/ord Test 

Comparison between experimental and control group; In 
all the four standards during pre-test the difference between 
experijiiontal group and control group was not statistically 
significant. This reveals that the groups were performing 
more or less-at the same level before the programme. 

The pro-post differences of experimental group; The 
differences in scores of pre- and post-test for std.I was 
not statistically significant but for std.II, III, and IV 
the difference was statistically significant as the calcu¬ 
lated t-value of these scores v/as highea? than the tabulated 
t-valU8, 



Thus the i^ogremme led to an increase in scores (better 
performance) of experimental group children of std.II, III 
and ..V but had no offee*. on children of I std. 

Hhe pre-post differences for control group: ' In control 
group the pre-post differonces for all the four standards was 
statistically significant. 

Tab 1g 11, 

Performance of Children on Q-WT 


. 

. .Moan 

It el i*ost 

d 

t 

I. Experimental 

22,16 

22.42 

2,28 

1.16 

Control 

17.42 

25.28 

7.85 

5.14* 

t 

0.46 

0.22 



II Experimental 

15.75 

20,12 

4.37 

4.17* 

Control 

10.5 

27.25 

13.8 

3.26* 

t 

0.601 

0.54 



III Experimental 

19.11 

20.09 

4,56 

2.92* 

Control 

15.3 

24.53 

9.0 

6,45* 

t 

0.128 

0.46 



IV ■'^^perimenteil 

16,f' 

21.5 

9.0 

3.03* 

Control 

20.2 

2 9.5 

9.25 

3.95* 

t 

0.28 

0,17 




Teachers* Rating Scalq 

The pre-post differences of experimental groups: The 
difference in performance of I and II standards was not 
statistically significant but the pre-post test differences 
of III and IV standards indicated significant statistical 
difference. Though the raw scores in I and II standard Indi¬ 
cated a definite improvement in the post-test. 


OTonos in pre-post scores of control group ohilaren was not 
Statistloallsr significant in I. II, ana III stanaards but 
was statistioalii- slgnif leant in IV standacds. 
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Compariaion between experimental and control group; The 
difference.in the scores of experimental and control groups 
durin-j pre-testing was nt statistically significant in 
standards I, II> and IV and was statistically significant in 
standard III. Thus the control and experimental groups of 
I, II, Iv standards were more or less at the same level 
whereas the III standard children were not. 

The difference in scores of experimental and control 
groups during post-testing indicated that the difference was 
not statistically significant for standard I, II, III and IV, 
though except for standard III all the experimental groups 
performed better than the control group. 

Table 12, 

Performance of Utkersh Children on TRS 




Mean 

Pro Post 

d 

t 

I 

Experimental 

37.42 

47.0 

9.57 

1.64 


Control 

31.5 

34.37 

2,87 

0-.48 


t 

0.308 

0.56 



II 

Experimental 

59.42 

50,14 

10.7 

0.62 


C jntrol 

23,'- 

25.4 

1.8 

0.44 


t 

0.73 

0.25 



III 

Experimental 

( 

36.53 

28,6 

7,43* 


Control 


40,36 

2,6 

0.47 


t 

2.44* 

0.21 



IV 

Experimental 

33.75 

51.5 

17.75 

2.82* 


Control 

31.2 

48.0 

19.2 

4.43* 


t 

0.107 

0.1 




P < .05 


The results of the three teats together can bo summari¬ 
zed thus: 

1, The programme definitely had an effect on tho experi¬ 
mental group children. 
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2. In the Reading Analysis Teat mere children in experi¬ 
mental group performed at higher level paragraphs than 
in control group. 

3. Even-^eachers' Ratings indicated an improveniGnt in 
experimental group children as compared to control 
group, 

4 . In Graded T'/ord Test though the performance did not 
indicate any statisticalljr significant differenco 
between experimental and control groups, the pre—post 
difference did indicate gains in scores by experimental 
group children. 

Thus, there is a strong indication that the programme 
given for a longer time would improve the performance of 
children and help them to overcome their difficul'ties. 



Programme Impleitibntatiori in Municipal Gorporatlon School 

Th'" second school in v'’uich the programme was implemented 
was the Municipal Corporation School Number 16, It is a 
Gujarati medium school for girls. This particular school was 
recommended to us by the Wagar Prathmi^lc Sikshan Samiti (NP3S). 

Description of the School Setting 

Like all the Corporation schools this school has large 
buildings, one old and one nav/ in the same campus. That is 
there are two schools running in the same campus, at the same 
time. The school in which the programme was implemented, had 
an old fashioned building with slanting, brick thatched roof. 
The classrooms were spacious and well ventilated. In all the 
classes the children sat on mats spread on the floor, while 
the teacher had a desk and a chair for herself. The first and 
second standards had huge halls as classrooms, so that two 
classes were accomodated in one hall creating a lot of noise 
and disturbance. Each class had a blackboard of its own, 
though it consisted of a square piece of tho wall painted black. 
The visibility of viiat was written on the blackboard was poor 
especially in the Ist and 2nd standards, the rooms were very 
big, and the blackboards far away from the children which 
added to the problem of visibility. In addition to all these, 
the blackboards were not very clean because of the lack of a 
proper duster. The duster was cotton stuffed in a small cloth 
bag, in the form of a small pillow. 

There were no other aids of any kind, in any of the 
classes. The children of the first two standards used to write 
on slates and were not in the habit of using paper and pencil 
at all. There were on an average 40-45 children present in 
each class regularly. 

The school had a quite a lot of open space which served 
as a playground. There were no outdoor play equipment for the 
children. The school had good water facilities. It also had 
a very good mid-day meal programme (though all the schools 
have provision for raid day meal, unlike this school, the 
implementation leaves a lot to be desired.) 
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On the whole the school had a very relaxed and friendly 
atmosphere. 

functio n ing of the School 

As mentioned earlier this particular school was reco¬ 
mmended to us by tiiG Nagar Prathmik Sikshan Samiti (UPSS), 
which is the committee responsible for primary school educa¬ 
tion in Baroda, It was recommended because, it is one of the 
beat corporation schools of Baroda especially with regard to 
cooperation of the school personnel. We went with an official 
letter from the NPSS and found the teachers and principal 
friendly and easy to talk to, QJhis was in September 1 985. 

Pre-testing of the children started in the month of 
September but could only be completed till the May of 1986. 
There were considerable administrative constraints and 
practical difficulties. Some of these were- 

1. Testing used to be done in the principal's office, 
because there was no other vacant room. As a result 
testing v/as interrupted at the time of admissions of 
children, visitors, teacher's meetings etc, 

2. There were a lot of holidays throughout the year, due to 
festivals and many-a-times due to the extra duties given 
to the teachers from the lilPSS like counting and registe¬ 
ring people for the elections by going from house to 
house. 

3. The school participated in various extra curricular 
activities throughout the year, which meant that the, 
children spent majority of their time participating for 
dances, poems and essays, songs, P.T., Rangoli etc. All 
these activities were held in high esteem in the school 
because the school won a lot of prizes and hence 

prestige, so the children could not be disturbed during 
practice hours. 

4. During some particular weeks like Navratri, the kite 
flying festival, the Id festival etc., there was a lot 
of absentism of children. 

5. The achool hod very prolotiged Mdd^ neal hours and reeeas 
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hours after which the cliildren took a lot of time to 
settle down. 

Method 

Sample Selectio n and Peacriptloti 

Aa par the objective the programme was to be implemented 
in one section of first to four grades each. So to start 
with children with learning difficulties in all the four 
classes were screened out. At the time of programme imple¬ 
mentation, the Principal of the school retired and the IV 
standard teacher became the principal in-charge. She refused 
to take up the additional responsibility of programme 
implementation. The teacher of the 'B' division went on a 
long leave, so that IV standard had to be dropped. 

In the beginning though 10 diildren v/ere selected from 
each class, there was a lot of failures and drop outs, by 
the time the post-testing was done. The actual number of 
children who were given the programme is as in Table 13. 

Table 13. 

Sample of Munlcinal Corporation School 

r-- --- ^ - ly -5?^:^ 

Experimental B 8 7 4 19 

Control A 8 8 7 25 

TOTAL 16 15 11 42 

*The Vjpvi with were I, II and III but 

then the children shifted to II, III, and IV 
respectively. 

Therefore from 60 children selected, 18 dropped out. 

Those children who failed in the experimental group either 
left school or changed their divisions. They were transferred 
to the control group section, so it was not possible for the 
investigator to continue with their programme. 

Interaction with the Teachers b(^ore and during 
the Programme 

Before the programme started, the teachers were very 
open and friendly. They had a lot of questions about the 
investigator's nature of the job and a lot of personal 
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questions. They never talked about or asked questions about 
the programme to be Implemented. They were oriented about 
the objective of the v/hole exercise; and their major role in 
improving the standard of performance of the children; both 


in group and individual, a number of times. Inspite of 
this, at the time of programme implementation, they were 
under the impression that the investigator was going to be 
the implementor. They kept saying that "Get some children 
ready for me", meaning "teach them how to read and write". 

During the programme implementation, it was explained 
to them again that they were expected to give the programme, 
though the prepared work sheets will be given by the 
investigator. This fact lowered their enthusiasm conside¬ 
rably. 

Due to all these problems the testing took a longer time 
compared to other schools. The time schedule • 
as below, 

For Experimental Group (IIB, IIIB, 1YB)% 

1st week of September 1985 to ; 8 weeks Pre-testing 
last week of October 1985. 


Whole of November till mid 
December 1985. 


: 6 weeks Diwali vacations 
and irregularity 
of children 


Mid June till last week of July 

First week of August till 
lass week of September 1 986 

Gap of 5 days 

1st week of October 
till mid October 

For .Control Group (IIA, IIIA, m): 

1st week of May till 
mid June 1 986 

Mid June to mid July 1986 

1st week of August till 
mid August 1 9^ 


Mid October to last week of 
October 1 986 


Summer vacation. 

Programme 

implementation 


Post-testing 


Pre-testing 


Summer vacation 

Pre-testing of a 
few children 
continued 

Ppst-teating 
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Pro^remme Impl e men t at ion . 

The school had the system of class teachers in the first 
to four standards. Therefore the class teacher implemented 
the programme in all the classes. Initially from mid May to 
mid June i.e. for four weeks, it was decided that the 
teachers v/ill give the work sheets provided hy the investiga¬ 
tor, three times per week for one hour each time. After 
recess time, that is 3.30 pm was decided as programme imple¬ 
mentation time in each class. The ten children who were 
selected for the programme were made to sit near the teacher’ 
chair, so that she could give more attention to them. 

Sub-groups within the group v/ere not made because most 
of the children could not read and write at all and so 
required the most basic sheets, and more so because the 
teachers refused to handle sub-groups differently. 

Though it was decided that 3 hours will be spent per 
child, while actually implementing it cajne to only 1-^ hours 
because of other engagements of the teachers. 

' Itom August 1986 till September 1 986 each child could 
complete just 10 to 12 sheets individually. Only some 
completed the sheets correctly, most of them repeated the 
same mistakes again and again. To remedy this the investiga¬ 
tor supervised the programme more closely i.e, remained 
present for the vdiole time. It was observed that the 
teachers did not/could not give instructions to the children 
properly. Also most of the children required individual 
attention vdiich thu teachers were not prepared to give. 
Programme Conten t 

As mentioned earlier, the programme content was decided 
on the basis of children's difficulties. The pre-teat data 
revealed the general difficulties of children. In the area 
of reading children were comparatively better off in liste¬ 
ning comprehension as compared to oral readitjg and silent 
reading, where even the IV standard children failed on the 
lovfcst level paragraphs. This was substantiated by results 
from the TRS which revealed that children faced difficulty 
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mainly in. the ^eas of auditory comprehension, visual percep¬ 
tion and memory. Majority of these children did not even 
know hov.' to write the basic alphabets and those who^ knew 
could not write simple words v/ith aad-*^'»>u . Thus they 

had to be given the most basic exercises for e.g, - 

1, V/fite the following letters again: 

^ CJ\ 

2, Complete the letters: 

^ ^ ^ 

<?' P <t ^ Ir 

3, Arrange the letters in order; 


Some children could not follow simple instructions. The 
instructions had to be repeated at every step, For e.g, for 
the oxercise; 

4. T/fa?ite S^^^for the follovring v/ords: 
e.g. 'Sf-53^ ot _ ^ « 

For every letter the same instruction had to be repeated 
and the example had to be shown. If this was not told to 


them at every ^tep, they simply copied the letter without 
adding the 


About 50 per cent of the children especially from II and 
III standard lacked the skills of scanning, matching, etc. 
So for them exercises like the following were selected: 

5. Match similar letters/words: 




OOs 


S5\ §5i 
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ThG teacher had to take each letter one by one and 
point to each letter in the opposite line, and ask the child 
if it v;as the same. If this was done the child could answer 
correctly, not otherwise. 

Children were also given reading paragraphs to read 
loudly or silently and they had to answer questions or work 
on other related exercises. 

'Ttvvs. cL-e \ack basic skills, high absentism of the 
children as well as the teachers, and other administrative 
problems, the actual duration of the time spent in the imple¬ 
mentation of the program was reduced to almost half of the 
required time. 

Analysis 

The pre- and post-test data was qualitatively and quan¬ 
titatively analysed to see whether the programme had any 
impact on children's performance or not. The analysis of 
all the three testa follows. 

Reading Analysis Test 

Before going into the results of RAT in each sub¬ 
components a little explanation is needed regarding the levels 
of expected performance for each class. There arc three 
levels '^f performance in erch sub-component i.e. listening 
comprehension, oral reading and silent reading, for all the 
four classes, but the paragraphs are of increasing difficulty 
as the class increases. The results presented her© do not 
follow this categorization of levels because irrestpective of 
experimental or control groups, all the children in all th© 
components performe-d much below t}.ieir expected level. For 
example a fourth standard child should be able to comprehend 
at least the 7th paragraph of listening comprehension. If 
he performs lower than the 7th paragraph, his level is zero. 

In this case not a single child both from experimental as 
well as control could go beyond the 5th paragraph in listening 
comprehension. Therefore for the sake of comparison between 
pre- and post-performance, each paragraph has been given its 
corresponding level i.e, a child shewn at level 1 in oral 
reading means, he can read paragraph 1, 
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1. Llatsning Comprehsnaioa 
Table 14. 

Listeniog Oonrpreh e nsion . 

S-tarid^~d II' Stand^d III ^ Staadard IV 
Experi- feperi- Skperi- 

mental Control mental Control mental Control 
Pre Post PreToi^ !Pre' t’dat i>r'e Post Pro I’ost Pre Posi: 


Level 

0 

4 

1 

4 

1 

1 


2 


- 

- 

- 


Level 

I 

5 

1 

3 

1 

2 

- 

1 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

Level 

II 

1 

2 

/1 

5 

3 

3 

'3 

6 

1 

1 

- 

- 

Level 

III 

1 

1 

- 

1 

1 

2 

1 

- 

2 

1 

4 

3 

Level 

IV 










1 



Level 

V 


1 



1 






2 


Level 

VI 





1 








TOTAL 


6 

6 

8 

8 

7 

7 

7 

7 

4 

4 

6 

6 


Table 14 shows that the children of experimental group 
shifted to higher leVel of Listening comprehensldti in their 
post-test, compared to the control group, in the II and III 
standards especially. The performance of IV standard control 
group was better than the experimental group right from the 
pre-teat stage. 

As seen in Tables 14, 15, the children progressed more 
in the area of Listening comprehension compared to oral and 
silent reading. Inspite of this the performance of both 
experimental as well as control groups was below their 
expected level of performance except for one or two children. 

2. Oral Reading 

As seen in Table 15 s<ll the children in both the experi¬ 
mental and control groups remained at the same level of or^l 
reading that is, they could not read at all, except for one 
child in the control group of IV standard. 

However qualitative analysis of the data revealed that- 
in the experimental group during the pre-test all the children' 
except 5 refused to read at all, T/diereas in post-tost all of 
the children attempted to read the first paragraph though ■ 
with a lot of mistalces. 
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TabLo 15. 

Roaming Analysis Test ; OriM Re?d.iiig and Silotit Reading . 


levels 


' TsVaridard *11 _ 

fixperi- Experi- Expori- 

mental Control mental Control Sental Control 

Pre Post Pre Post Pre Post PrcT Post Pre Post Pro Post 


Oral Reading 

Revel 0 66 38 77 77 44 55 

level I 1 

level II 1 

TOTAL 66 8 8 77 77 44 66 

Silent Reading 

Level 0 668877774465 

Level I 1 

Level II 

TO^ 66 88 77 77 44 66 

Teacher's Ratln/r Sc ale 


ggc-poat dif f erences in experimental grours !: The pre¬ 
post dilfercncGs in the scores of the III standard were not 
statistically significant. The number of children were less 
in other two classes, so that comparision could not be done. 
As seen in Table 16, the post-test mean v/as higher in the 
experimental group compared to the pre-test mean, in the II 
as well as the IV ata.ndards. 

Table 16. 

PerforroancG on Teacher's Rating Scale of Corporation 
School Children. 


II Experimental 
Control 

't ’ 

III Experimental 
Control 

't' 

IV Experimental 
Control 

't' 


_ Mean 

ih?e Post" 

8.00 21.16 

12,2 8.17 

2,17* 

24.85 29,28 

9.87 9.21 

1,80* 

22.0 45.25 

41.0 41,2 

--- O.-IX 


S.L. 

Pre _Post 


5.54 

13.91 

4.95 

4.57 

32.58 

30.50 

5.43 

7.69 

22.07 

14.94 

28.99 

16.75 
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'Pre-Post dlfferencea In control group : The difference 
in the pre-post scores of the III standard was not statisti¬ 
cally significant. Differences for other two classes were not 
computed due to less number of children. As seen in Table 16 
the post-test mean in the II standard had decreased conside¬ 
rably from the pre-test means. The pre- and post-means in the 
IV standard are nearly the same indicating that the children 
remained at the same level of performance, 

Comparision of experimental and control group ; The 
comparision of post-test scores of II and -III standards were 
found significant at 0.1 level while that in IV standard were 
not statistically significant. 

Graded Word Test 


Th_G pro-post di fferences of experimental grout) ; The 
diffcrcncos in scores of pre- and post-test for standard III 


and IV were not statistically significant. The pre-post diff¬ 
erence was significant in the II standard at 0.1 level. 

The pre-post di fferenoes of the control group ; In control 
group the pre-post differences for all the II, III, iv standards 
were not statistically significant. 

Compa rison between experimental and control group r In all 
the thr..standards the dificrence between their pre-test 
scores v/as not statisticeaiy significant. Thus they performed 
at the same level before the programme. The post-test diff¬ 
erences in the III standard were significant at 0.5 level. The 
difference between scores of II and IV standards were not* 
statistically significant. 


Table 17. 

of Ch ll^ oa on GW - Corporation 



II 


Experimental 

Control 

Experimental 

Control 

Experimental 
Control 




4,129* 

1.97 
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Viewing the results of the three tests it can be 
summarized thus: 

1, Overall the experimental group children did progress 
and performed better at the post-test level as compared 
to the control group children, 

2. In Listening Comprehension children shifted to higher 
level paragraphs. 

5. In oral reading children did start to read at the post¬ 
test stage, from not reading at all during the pre-test, 

4. The scores of TRS revealed that children in all the 
three standards of experimental group did shift for 
the better whereas the control group children remained 
vtoro they v/ere. Sonio children even regressed to lower 
levels. 

5, The M scores indicated that the II and III stardard 
experimental group children scored higher than the 
control group children. 

Thus it is seen broadly that the programme led to 
positive progress in the right direction. With sustained 
inputs and gainful efforts on the part of the teachers 
definite positive and better results can be achieved, 
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PROGRAlViMB IMPLEMENT AT lOH OP ALET-ffilC VlDYATiAYA 
Setting acid Location 

ALf.iUbic Vidyalaya is a Gujao^ati madiun school. It was 
the last school where the programme was administered. 

It has pre-primary to higher secondary classes, 3 divi¬ 
sions of each class. The school is v/ell constructed. The 
classrooms are spacious and vca?y well ventilated. There is 
largo playground for the children. They have a permanent 
stage for dance and drama programmes. They have separate 
prayer room, art class, and sewing class. 

The children of Ist and 2nd standards sit on mattresses 
witli a small low desk for writing, while children of 3rd and 
4th standards ho,ve regular beaches. In 1st to 5rd standards 
the class teachers teach all the subjects. In the 4th 
standard there are different toa-chers for different subjects. 

Method 

Sample Selection 

The programme on Iiearning Bifficultioa was given in the 
four standards I, II, III, and IV, Though the children were 
not consciously divided by the school authori-ty into separate 
classes according to their ability levels, there was some 
confusion between chc teachers as to which class had maximum 
number of children with difficulties. Hence it was decided 
that the classes in which maximum children ^vere identified as 
having learning difficulties will be the experimental groups. 
The next In succession the control group. Surprisingly all 
the O' divisions became the experimental group and the lA, 
IIA, and IIIE and IVB control groups. Therefore, IC, lie/ 
me and rvc wore experimental groups, and lA, IIA, IIIB and 
I? wore control groups. 

As per the research design pre-testing was done to 
identify the children with learning difficulties. The test 

described earlier i.e. the GV/T, RAT, and TRS were used for ■ 
this purpose. 
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Table 18. 



Standard 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

Total 

Groups 

Experimental 

11 

6 

7 

4 

28 

Control 

3 

4 

4 

3 

19 


None of the children from these groups dropped out. 

Initially permission of the school authorities was taken 

and in consultation with the primary school supervisor and 

child guidance councellor a meeting was held with all the 

teachers of I to IV standard, where the staff was oriented 

about the programme and teacher's role in it. The time 

schedule for the programme was as follows; 

20th January 1986 to Pre-testing of all the 

10th February 1986 classes. 

Gap of 10 days 

3rd March 1986 to Programme given to children 

April 1986 with learning difficulties. 

Gap of 2 months due to 
erams and vacation 

14th July to 30th Programme 

August 1986 

Gap of 1 vreek 

5th September to 30th Post-testing for all 

September 1986 children. 

Programme Imule msntat io n 

In the beginning phase i.e. from 3ra March to April 1986 
the class teachers gave workslieets to individual children and 
guided them* The children sat in their places only becs-use 
teachers found it difficult to regroup the children, and 
change the classroom arrangements. ^ the end of this period 
teachers started giving the worksheets to the children as 
home work. It was planned that teachers will give the work¬ 
sheets to the children for 3 hours per week. But this did 
not work out as teachers could not spca?e so much time for the 
children and hence children spent about 30 to 45 minutes per 
week, thus working on hardly 1 to 2 sheets. 
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During ohe 2nd phase i.e. 14 th July to 30th August 1986 
after a gap of 7 \'/eek;s the pattern of giving worksheets 
changea. I^he teachers were reluctant to give the worksheets. 
They felt it disturbed the class, they could not pay proper 
attention to other children. Pev^ teachers wore reluctant to 
even give the worksheets at home. Hence the iiwestigator 
started giving them directly to the children and collecting 
it. It came to about 3-4 worksheets per week for each child. 
Children especially of 3rd and 4th standard were very eager 
to got those worksheets and enthusiastically worked on it 
regularly. For 1 st and 2nd standard children, the parents 
wore also informed to help the children in completing those 
sheets. The children hence started working for a period of 
1 to hours per week now, instead of earlier 30 to 45 


minutes. The programme strategy also changed by the end of 
the period. Beginning with teachers' guidance to self-help/ 


parents’ help. 

Programme Content 

The exercises aelectod for the children were- based on 
their difficulties. All of the children knew the alphabets. 
The common problems identified through Graded Word Test were 
substit tion,®^2il, onisslon. Also s-ime children espe¬ 
cially of I and II grade made mis bakes in writing complex 
letters like ^ 2^ ^ etc. In the area of Reading, 

All the children were on an average level in the component on 
listening comprehension, whereas on the other two compononts 
of Reading Analysis test i.e, silent reading and oral reading 
they had difficulty. Appropriate exercises from the programme 
developed by Mohitc were chosen. For e.g. for substitution 
(i.o, mixing up similar letters, or substituting one letter 
for another) following exorcises were given; 

If confusion is between letters 'S* and ' 2 ,' then, 

(1 ) Fill i^the blanks with appropriate letters 
M\ ^ C-A ^ cA I 2 c-n 

s €1 

(2) Name the pictures: 
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i’or the difi’icult letters lilce j t-xercises 

like the following were given; 

(3) Wixtc r,t the o,ppropriate places 

— y=’^ „ .rww'v _ 

— __‘5^01 eJhc. . 

Teachers' Oharactcriatica 

The effectivoiiGSS of this programme depends on a teacher. 
If a teacher can administer' the progrerimc with proper guidance 
backed with understanding and knov/ledge to judge a child's 
need, the programme vrould bs a. definite success. 

As mentioned earlier, in the beginning the teachers were 
responsible for giving the programme. The III standard teacher 
was the most cooperative. She was strict at the same time, 
warm and welcoming to the children. It was seen during 
informal observations that she took pains to sec that children 
understood the concepts that she taught and used other methods 
than only lecture method. She even gave the programme for 
some time during the 2nd pha.se of the progra-mme. The I and 
II standard tea-chers v/cre cooperating but a little reluctantly. 
The I standard tco.ohor inf act had a habit of showing that she 
was very concernied for her children, but really liked to 
escape .jut of work and responsibility. 

The Ilnd standard teacher taught her children well but 
did not reallj?- cooperate with the investigator. She said that 
she was overworked and the programme became an added burden. 

The IV standard teacher was not cooperative at all. She hardly 
gave the programme and that to very reluctantly. Inspitc of 
the fact that iVth standard had the least number of children 
with difficulties - only four - and they being elder to the 
other children would understand the instructions very easily. 
She was even reluctant about the investigator giving work- 
sliGots to the children directly. 

On the whole- the staff of the school was friendly and 
'^olc^ming, unless, one v/antod them to do some extra work like 
giving a programme. Also, the supervisor was very co'pperative 
and encouraging. There was no involvomc-nt of the councellor 
in this area. 
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Analysis 

All the three tests scores on RAT, GVvT, and TRS was 
analysec’ which is as follow^. 

Reading Analysis Test 

1, Oral Reading 

Looking at Table 19, it v/as found that many children of 
experimental group improved i,e. performed on higher level 
paragraph in post-test as compared to pre-test. There were 
no significant experimental-control group difference found, 

2 , Silent Reading 

The significant observations derived from Table 20 are; 
Out of 15 experimental group children who were at zero level 
during pre-test only 3 children remained at the zero level 
and others progressed to higher levels. Most of the children 
irrespective of being in experimental or control group 
progressed to higher level paragraphs, 

3, Listening Comprehension 

Table 21 reveals that really there is no definite pattern 
though few points emerge. Most of the children in the experi¬ 
mental group improved except in IVth standard, where children 
regressed to lower level paragraph. In control group the pre- 
post difference was erratic. Many children regressed to lower 
level pt^'agraphs, especially Illrd standard children. A 
distinct difference between control and experimental groups' 
performance did not emerge. 

Graded Word Test 

Experimental Control Group Differences; The t-test 
results indicates that the pre-test score differences between 
experimental and control groups for all the standards were not 
significant indicating that before the programme both the 
groups performed at the same level. The post-test differences 
as indicated by t-test between experimental and control group 
scores of children of all standards was not significant. 







Table 22 . 

Graded Word Teat Performance of Alembic Children. 


Standard_ mxpcrlmontal __ Control _ 

_ ~~ Post _ Pro _ Post 

S«I>. Moan 3.D.“ “ Mea^n 5.D. Mean S.P. 


I 

U.72 

6.27 

16.75 

6.75 

15.5 

6.04 

19.12 

3.9 

II 

17.66 

2.65 

17.75 

3.86 

18.5 

2.66 

17.75 

4.42 

III 

17.42 

1.51 

16.75 

3.86 

19.71 

2.87 

18.75 

7.18 

IV 

17.25 

3.09 

18.0’0 

2.00 

20.00 

8.48 

18.33 

1.52 


Pro-post difforcncos of experiraentai and control group 
children: In the lot ard Ilnd standards the pre-post diff¬ 
erences of experimental as well as control group children were 
not significant as moasurod through t-test. In the Illrd 
standard, the difference was significant on a 5 per cent two- 
tailed t-tcab. The control group being too small the t-test 
could not be a-pplied to it but there was no significant 
change in tho mean scores as indicated in Table 22. In the 
Ivth standard also for both the experimental and control 
groups the sanpls was very small and hence significance of 
mean through t-test could not be computed. But, the raw mean 
scores idiccited that there va,s improvsmen''' in the experimental 
group cniidren-s scoros from pre- to post-test, but no improve¬ 
ment in control g-jup children (Table 22). 

Teachers' Rating Seal a 

The TRS scores could not be analysed because teachers 
were very reluctant to rate the children. Though in pre-test 
I, II, and III standard experimental group teachers ratod the 
children that too after a long time, other teachers did not 
rate the children at all. During the post-test none of the 
teachors gave the rating scales. 

The rosults of all the three tests, summarized, reveal 

that: 

1. No concrete conclusive results came up in pro-post and 
cxperiment-pontrol group comparisions. 
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2 . Though some children of experimental group showed 

improvement in Reading Analysis Test, fev/ of control 
gr up also indicated t ^ improvement. 

3. The GWT data revealed that wherever significant improve¬ 
ment was shown was in the experimental group children, 

4. looking at the raw scores of RAT and GV/T there is a 
clear indication of trend towards improvement duo to 
the program. 

Thus it can be said that the program if given with a 
concentrated effort i.e. for more number of hours per week 
and if teachers make efforts to explain to the children, then 
the program v/ill definitely make an impact. Though flexibi¬ 
lity is essential depending on each school's own administrsu 
tive and other problems, number of hours and teachers' efforts 
are two factors which cannot be compromised upon. 
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Conclusion 


The programme implemented to children with learning 
difficulties in the three schools: Utkarsh Vidyalaya, 

Municipal Corporation School Mo.16, and Alembic Vidyalaya of 
?aroda has been disoussed. The whole process from pre¬ 
testing, programme implementation, and post-testing took care 
of phase II and phase III, The results can be summariaed 
thus. 

A.S mentioned earlier 2 private and 1 Municipal Corpora¬ 
tion Gujarati medium schools were selected. Children of 
I to IV standards of these schools wore tested on the Graded 
Word Test (GWT), Reading Analysis Test (RAT), and the 
Teachers' Rating Scale (TRS), As revealed through the battery 
children with difficulties were identified as shown in 
Table 23. 

Table 23. 


in Private 

Schools. 



Schools 

Utkarsh 

Alembic 

Total 

Standard 

I 

7 

10 

17 

II 

7 

5 

12 

III 

14 

6 

20 

IV 

6 

4 

10 

TOTAL 

34 

25 

59 


In the Corporation school out of 40-45 children present 
regularly (because the number of children enrolled is still 
larger), almost 75 per cent children in each class of all the 
four standards wore identified as having learning difficul¬ 
ties. It is important to note that not only the number of 
ohlltoen with learning aiffloulty was leas In private schools 
as compared to Corporation schools but, the difficulties 
faced ty the private school children were loss sevsre than 
hose faced l^r Corporation school children. In the latter 
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almost 50 per cent of the children did not know the identifi¬ 
cation of alphahots or how to read and write, 

ible 23 reveals th? . highest numbei of children with 
difficulties v/as in standard III (20) and then in standard I 
(17). Both these standards are entry points in their own 
ways. Children start really 'studying' and getting into 
curriculum, reading and writing, and examinations at this 
level and in standard III, in private schools another 
language (mostly English) is introduced which can be one of 
the reasons for this result. 

The programme on learning difficulties was given to 
the children from these schools who had learning difficulties 
and who were in the experimental groups. The results of all 
the three schools are viewed in totality and summarized here, 

1. The programme made an impact on the experimental group 
children of all the three schools, 

2. Children of experimental group as compared to the control 
group children shifted to higher level paragraphs in 
reading,whereas some children of control group even 
regressed during post-testing. 

3. Mean difference of Gb?adod Word Test indicates an 

■ iprovement in the p .'f or mane c of the experimental 
group children in all the three schools, 

4. Children's performance as measured through teachers' 
ra'cings also indicated a positive improvement, 

5. The setting and school's administrative and related 
problems did make a difference. There was a greater 
improvement in children of the two private schools as 
compared to the Corporation school keeping the timo 
factor constant, 

6. The teachers of private schools v/ere more cooperative 
than those of Corporation schools. 

Erom the results it is seen that the key factor for the 
programme s success is the teacher. She has a very in^portant 
role to play of guiding and encouraging the child. Hence 
besidow tho programmo which lead to positive results mat^ 
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other related factors play a very important role. They need 
an indepth study md hence related modifications in the 
progra.mme. 

The results of the three schools discussed e^lier 
revealed that the experimental groups did benefit from the 
programme as shown by their gains. The control groups on the 
other hand remained more or less at the same level, some . 
children even regressed for a programme to be successful. 

This is not enough. As mentioned earlier the positive effect 
of the programne had already been tested out by Mohtte in 
1983 , and the programme was found to be effective. Hence the 
present project was undertaken to see its efficacy and feasibi. 
lity in a normal school/classroom situation when the teachers 
would implement it. 

Considering this the efficacy of the programme can be 
discussed focusing on the following points: 

1. Gains through the programme 

2. Cost effectiveness in terms of expense as well 
as time. 

3. Feasibility in terms of- 

°Adrainistrative problems 
“Teacher’s role 

“Implementation oj the programmdl 

1. Gains throu-h the programme 

The gains through the programme have been discussed at 
length earlier. At this point it is pertinant to conclude 
that tile programme given to the experimental groups children 
led to quantitative as well as qualitative gains observed 
through their performance on the Graded Word Test, Reading 
Analysis Test, and the Teacher's Rating Scale. Whereas the 
majority of control group children did not progress and some 
even regrossed to lower level performance. 

2, Cost effectiveness 

On an average the programme was given for 1-2 hours and 
for 13 vreeks in each school. 

The expense incurred was for; Paper; stencils and 
cyclostyling. 
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Considering the gains and the cost effectiveness it is 
clear that the cost both in terms of expence and time spent 
comes JO minimal nrooorti n to the gains, 

5 . Peasibilitv of the programme 

There were administrative problems of lack of space, 
time, presence of teachers throughout in the classrooms etc. 

The teachers were reluctant to group children and give them 
individual attention as this would mean spending more time 
with children and neglecting their administrative duties. 
Inspite of this whatever little programme was given led to 
the gains and hence it is correct to assume that if all these 
problems are overcome it would load to even more considerable 
gains. It was also observed that especially in the Corporation 
schools and even in the private schools children remained 
absent. Majority of them were these children who had learning 
difficulties. 

It is clearly evident that in programmes of this type the 
teacher is the key person. It depends very much on the 
teachers' attitude and motivation as to how much effort they 
would put in and hcncc would directly effect the results. It 
was observed that most of the teachers, if made a little 
effor-* could understand le problems of thoir children. They 
knew the children's weaknesses as well as strengths but they 
were reluctant 'u do anything about it, They had a negative 
attitude towards these children (especially the Corporation 
school teachers) and felt that all efforts will go waste. 

Also they did not like to change their routine and were very 
relucta.nt to try anything now \^ich would increase their work. 
Hence it was clearly evident that what needs to be done is to 
change the teachers' attitudes and to make them realize the 
potentials of these children and how effort will lead to 
gainful results. 
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Thus It can be concluded that: 

1 . The gains were effective. 

2. -.1© cost v,fas minimal 

3 . The programme is feasible because inspita of all 
these problems of administration and teachers* 
constraints it brought about changes. Hsnoe it 
can be hoped that v/ith bettor solution to the 
above problems it would be more fruitful. 

Thus the programme was effective and can be implemented 
in regular classrooms. 
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